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ABSTBACT 

This article reviews correctional treatment at th§ 
Wisconsin State Beforoatory where a program of behavior training was 
instituted. An explanation of the psychological principles upon wljich 
the program is based and an example of the model program for problem 
drinkers is offered. Peedback and future innovations are also added. 
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Evaluating correctional treatment is a formidable task: time consxuning and 
frustrating, essentially thankless, historically prone to failure, increasingly 
politicized and -unpopular, and absolutely necessary. Its necessity — for improving 
offenders' chances of successful reintegration (or integration) into the community, 
for increasing the utility of psychological knowledge in changing offenders' 
behavior, and for helping keep clinicians honest — requires that the evaluation 
of correctional treatment itself be evaluated. Wliat have we learned, and what 
are the challenges and opportunities that stand before us? 

If you look at reviews of correctional treatment, conclusions vary from a 
cautiously optimistic stance to a revisionist perspective which asserts that the 
application of therapeutic efforts to criminal offenders is ineffectual and hope- 
lessly misguided, and consequently therapeutic services should be abandoned. At 
this time, hoivever, assertions about the efficacy of correctional treatment 
probably say more about the theoretical biases of advocates or critics than any 
definitive knowledge that we have about correctional treatment or its evaluation. 
In fact, no definitive ansv/ers exist for the question of which treatments produce 
v7hat shorts and long-term beneficial effects with what populations of offenders 
in what kinds of correctional settings. 

Not^vdthstanding, a couple of cautious observations can be made about the 
efficacy of correctional treatment. ^,>Jhenever moderately successful treatment 
approaches which have been standardized with other clinical populations are 
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utilized with correctional clients, at least a moderate decrease in effectiveness 
is to be expected. As well, th^? investigatory approach promoted by clinical 
psychologists during tlie oast couple dR(»adR^j, epitomised in Gordon Paul's asser- 
tion th.it \;e m\\l^t find vv'hat of t.'(^'\ tniont vjork with whioli populations in what 
settings is an appropriate heuristic in resoarch aimed at inrproving the effective- 
ness and efficiency of correctional treatment. Critics, such as Martinson (197^)^ 
who say that we should abandon investigation or utilization of correctional treatment 
because various approaches have not demonstrated their effectiveness across correc- 
tional populations and settings are either missing the point or are attempting to 
mislead clinicians and researchers since it is a truism that no kind of psychological 
intervention is so powerful that it will produce significant and long lasting 
effectiveness vath all clinical populations (correctional or otherwise) who receive 
that interventJ.on ui.der all conditions of voluntariness and in all settings. 

I'/hile these remarks may appropriately be construed as one more attempt to 
refine our investigatory efforts and to promote a cautiously optimistic stance 
about improving the effectiveness and efficiency of correctional treatment, it 
must be aoknowlt^dged that evaluative studies have at best produced modest results. 
The broader reality in the implementation of clinical interventions with correctional 
clients is that we have been plagued by therapeutic blind alleys. To a considerable 
degree, our evaluative resources have been squandered ^ and until we adliere to more 
strategic approaches for evaluating innovative programs and develop better methods 
of implemr^-nting correctional treatment, we shall continue to waste our meager 
resources. 

In light of these cautions, I believe that a beneficial partnership can be 
formed between the managerial and evaluative technology of operations research 
with an emerging approach to clinical intervention laiown variously as social 
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skills training, training in effective living, and behavioral training. Opera- 
tions research , as described in Stuart Adams' monograph "Evaluative Research in 
Coi^rections: A Practical Guido" {V^l^'X ±r^ a mothodoloi.n^ for monitoring t\\o 
decision-malcing pi^ocess and tiio deliveiw of services in ordor to onhanco aervicoo 
and routinize evaluation of thenu The purpose of operations research is to 
monitor variour aspects of our cDinical activities in order to find out if our 
efforts are affective and efficient: that is, do our interventions produce 
desired resu'J.ts and are they economical compared to other effective methods? 

Behavioral training is an educational approach to clinical intervention 
xrhich systematically trains individuals in becoming more interpersonally com- 
petent v:l en they cncountor various problematic situations. Rather than the 
ruedical model uhich construefi maladaptive behavior as some type of intrapsychi- 
cally det^-rin^dned form of excessive, out-of-control behavior, the behavioral 
training perspective analyzes problem situations which people encounter in order 
to identify irhat behaviors are most likely to have short- and long^tenn pay^ 
Gffs for the individuals. If the effective behaviors either do not exist in 
the individuals* behavioral repertoires or are not displayed sufficiently, 
behaviors! training systematically teaches and encourages the appropriate 
prosocial behaviors. Through the use of modeling, behavior rehearsal and role 
playing, conducted xvithin a structured individual or group setting, behavioral 
training explicitly teaches people more effective ways of dealing with problem^ 
atic situation3. I will describe some applications below when I talk about 
current and projected projects that are under the auspices of the Bureau of 
Clinical Services in the Wisconsin Division of Corrections. 
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Ccnoeptually, behavioral training and operations research are quite similar. 
Both ara problem solving orientations: bahavioral training at an individual level 
and operations research at an organizational level attempt to increase the quality 
of decisicn-rr.aking and problem resolution. Both approache;i evaluate their efforts 
by the criterion cf improved functioning: behavioral training focuses on increas- 
ing individual competency, and operations research focuses on enhancing organiza- 
tional productivity. Both approaches emphasize the measurement of performance. 
For b.-havioral training this breaks with traditional psychological assessment 
formats which looked at behavior as a sign or manifestation of some imderlying 
psychopathology. For operations research, the emerging emphasis on management 
by objectives is a more realistic approach to the measurement of performance 
than previous efforts to assess managerial ability through psychological profiles 
or other vague and general statements of goals. Both approaches describe terminal 
behaviors judged to be appropriate for effective functioning and then methodically 
and systematically develop means to reach these goals. In heliavioral training, 
the identification of teminal behaviors (i.e., actions which permit the indi- 
vidual to function effectively in dealing with a variety of problematic situations) 
leads conceptually to a process of working backwards to determine what types of 
training will help individuals acquire the terminal behaviors. In operations 
research, the identification of terminal behaviors comprising organizational 
goals v:orks backwards to statements of specific objectives v;hich lead to these 
goals. Botji behavioral training and operations research are guided by explicit 
monitoring and feedback. In behavioral training, the psychotlierapist acts aa a 
consultant to the client, while in operations research the social scientist or 
manager serves as a consultant in order to in^prove organizational effectiveness 
and efficiency. While behavioral training has historically emerged from general, 
clinical, and experimental psychology, its practical application has led to its 
approximating a system anal^ic perspective on behavior change. Operations 
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research ^evr^i oped in a :nilirary context in V/orld War II, and has conceptually 
been derivative of syster. analysis. Stated differently, the conceptual similar- 
ities of behavioral trainin/;: and operationr. research reflect their consistency 
vn.th a systems analytic perspectivt^ to problem solving whioh is translated into 
a managerial approach for behavioral and organizational change. 

Now I would like to describe a project that currently is being directed 

by t'ne Bureau of Clinical Services which utilizes behavioral training and which 

is attempting to pstablish an operations research monitoring and evaluation 

(Goodrick, Vigdal, & Sutton, 1976) 
system I shall also talk about two projects under consideration by the 

Bureau of ^ Clinical Services which illuminate the range of, and the therapeutic 

and evaluative opportunities offered by, ohe two approaches. 

Based on prr^mising treatment approachos for problem drinking, in IO73 the 
V/isc-onsin Divi.-^ion of CorrectDons implemented a program for problem drinlier-s 
b'^ins released f/-orn cori^ectional inotitutionn bo parole sup^M-vision. The over- 
ai:i r;o^l of tru) six-v;eek edueataon and clinical intervention progi-am is to 
prepare in-.livl duals in d^^aling effectively with drinking difficulties and vdth 
pr-^.blsms in living upon returning to the community. Screening for the program 
is conducted v;it}iin the adult male correctional institutions, and those persons 
ac:cno;^;lGdci;ing a drinking problem and volunteering for the program enter a 
x-eferral poo] vhere on a random basis 90^ of applicants are admitted. 

Vpon arrival at the minimum security facility, the participant receives 
general orientation and psycholngical pretesting, after vjhich the person is 
engaged in intensive educational modules on alcohol and alcoholism. For 
instance, participants learn how blood alcohol concentrations are built up 
and relieved, how sensation and perception are affected by alcohol, what the 
effects of successively higher blood alcohol concentrations are on social 
behavior and criminal activity, how individuals can monitor blood alcohol 
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r»onoentr'ation through nieasui'ing alcohol Intake anti c^.^timatoii body oxiiintlon, 
and hov persons can decrease the possibiTiti^^s of intoxication througli .sel^^ot- 
ing certain kinds of drinj:iiig antl leaminc different patterns and rates of 
consuinption- 

At the end of the education phase, and based on intensive interviemng 
to deterTiiine volunteers* ov.t. patterns of consijinption am: risks in regard to 
antisocial and assaultive behavior vhile intoxicated, participants decide 
between the treatment soals of abstinence or responsible drinking. While 
individuals' choices are subject to change as they proceed throiigh the treat- 
ment program or after returning to the community, the decision-making conference 
between staff members and participants peiToits clients to specify a desirable 
terminal state regarding alcohol consumption x^hich has optimal short- and 
lonK-tem: payoffs and which they are motivated to achieve. 

V/hile the clinical intervention phase involves self-control training 
{vdth relaxation training and videotape self-av/areness) and optional attendance 
at Alcoholics i\ncnymouo meetings and Antabuse lectures, in addition to behav- 
ioral training, the behavioral training focus will be emphasized in this 
presentation. Higli risk, or as we colloquially call them, »^crunch'» situations 
that liave caused the participants problems in the past or are likely to be 
experienced in the future are analyzed in a group setting, and alternative 
responses are generated. With the facilitation of the trainer, members eval^ 
uate the alternatives and then receive training in more effective ways to • 
resolve the problematic aspects of the situation v^athout compounding the 
situation's inherent difficulties. Trroujh this training, participants learn 
to be appropriately assertive and through changes, in their own behavior and 
se-'.f-perceptions become significantly more socially competent in dealing vjith 
Droblenatic situations. „ 
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Coordinated with the clinical intervention phase of the project is 
discharge planning to solidify the residents' realistic plans for comnunity 
reintegration. Pollow-up at 6, and 12 months after discharge includes both 
the participants and the 10^ sample of randomly deseleotftd persona who were 
motivated to attend the program, and inquires into the releasees' pattern of 
drinking, vocational and leisure time activity, social relationships, and 
antisocial "behavior. 

While research in the areas of alcoholism and behavioral training pro-- 
vided the initial empirical basis for the program content, our follow-up 
efforts feed information from program graduates' successful or unsuccessful 
experiences back into the training program itself. Through follow-up informa- 
tion, we are increasing* for training purposes the range and niimber of situations 
which are problematic for problem drinking offenders both in regard to excessive 
alcohol use and criminal activity. In this "bootstrap** operation of incorporat- 
ing feedback into the program content and design, we are increasing the fit 
between program learning and the ultimate criterion meastire of effective 
interpersonal perfomance. 

Another way which operations research is relevant to the Alcohol Education 
and Treatment Project is that throughout the program we are engaged in measuring 
behavioral competencies. Some individiials enter the program showing signifi- 
cantly more behavioral assets in dealing with problematic sittxations than other 
participants. Consequently, all program participants move step-wise at their 
own rates toward becoming more interpersonally competent with the criterion 
for satisfactory levels of performance being set by vrfiatever is necessary for 
effectively dealing with problematic situations upon release. Systematic 
measurement regarding whether the person has achieved a satisfactoi^ level 
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of performance in regard to the educational and clinical intervention content 
presented permits alteration of program content or additional scheduling of 
specific prograni elements for remedial training. 

Finally, we are using oporationn research in regard to tho accountability 
and organization of the project itself. As staff members docvmient changes in' 
clients' behavior, and as they measure ways in which clients are performing in 
structiared situations as well as in their ordinary day-to-day activities, this 
information is increasingly being utilized by the program administrator to 
provide what is approaching a real-time analysis of staff member and participant 
performance, and thereby helps the administrator see vAxich staff and which 
clients are demonstrating the most significant productivity as well as which 
clients and staff need to alter their activities or change their level of 
performance. 

Thus, we are evolving .in increasingly ccanprehensive education and training 
program v^iich utilizes the system analytic perspective both for the training of 
individuals and the organization and evaluation of the project itself. Routin- 
ization of evaluation in the project serves the triple goals of improving the 
ciirriculum efficacy, enhancing the success of participants in their post-release 
social adaptation, and providing a management system which the administrator of 
the project can utilize to increasingly Improve organizational efficiency. 

I would also like to describe briefly a couple of projects under consider- 
ation by the Bureau of Clinical Services which combine utilization of a behav- 
iorial training and operations research perspective in their design and 
implementation. A project v*iich Asher Pacht, seme other members of the Bureau of 
Clinical Services, and I vri.8h to implement is to utilize behavioral training with 
delinquent adolescents in order to train them in more effective ways in dealing 
vdth many problematic situations which frustrate them or encou.-age their illegal 
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an-i antiso^iial actionn. rionoarc*' r/y I^ric.^L-^.an (l''^75) has sho^-jn that delinquent 

.idolec^corto oTtrn laol: intci-p^rsonal rkill? in ^''ealing vrith a variety of pi'ob- 

Terriat'.ic .situations, vellt thene aJo? e^ccf^ntf; frequonti:/ appear to lac'k tht? 

anil 

ability t^^ ir^hrvioturo their tim^? v;oll/ con:*'-M^uontly b^^i'jojjie boro-i, thort^b^'' 
pettin^; tVr^ Gtaje for d<^linqunnt aotin^-^out an-i thrill neGkin^: beliavior. Our 
nti'ate^;:^'' ic to establish a ivrsitiential facility for adoToscento which vail 
e-rq^licity train these teenagers in hecomxnis more interpernonally effective; in 
the rer^ilentip.l facility, in school, and xa their community activities. Utiliz- 
ing intei'perdonal skill training where the participstnts \j±11 receive feedback 
from peers and staff trainers, we shall attempt to train the teenagers in 
increasing their interpersonal competence so that encounters with problematic 
situations are inerear:iingly resolved favorably both for them and to otliers 
around them. Tl;e tt^aining procedures v/ill be standardized sufficiently that 
paraprr fesoionals can adninister the program and the particular training content 
;.all reflect the range of problematic situations which delinquent teenagers are 
likely to encounter. The entire monitoring and accountability system for the 
project vrith its close tie-in betv;een feedback regarding the adolescents' behav- 
ior in other environments will be utilized within an operations re earch perspec- 
tive to gradually evolve an optimal training approach for teenagers who engage in 
il.i.egal and antisocial activity. 

^ne ether project under consideration ns to coordinate behavioral training 
with the development of better decision-making models for transferring incarcerated 
offenders to less secxare correctional settings. Stuart Adams' research at the 
District of Columbia Division of Corrections (1975) was able to predict more 
successfully than any previous efforts in the correctional research literature 
those persons who would be likely to succeed ±n work release programs, vie vdsh 
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to implement either the prediction model utilized in his research or similar 
prediction modols to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of tha transfer 
procfa.-.. ['hp uporation5i rfiaenroh Tramowork of the pro.lert incl\ules tht^ synt-tnu- 
atic gatfvrins of objective <lata relevent to dec i 3inn-^na]tin^'; otmt-.iotor i ntio:?, 
and gradual improvement of the system as foedb.ick of failurer. and successes is 
received. Behavioral training will be utilized in the project as we attempt to 
identify individuals currently beinp Judged as poor risks for transfers to less 
secure settings and throug}i behcLvioral training either prior to transfer or 
upon arrival provida training to assist these persona in learning the 

necessary interpersonal skills for successful functioning at the receiving 
settings and for release to the community. If the project is successfully 
implemented, it will not only help expedit'3 offenders' reintegration into the 
oorrcmujiity, but will alao beneficially affect the problem of accelerating 
populatioti.-? experienced by the correotional system in Vfisoonsin. 

In sum, psychologists seem to have been placed on the defensive when they 
have worked in tho Criminal Justice System, and m?jiy times have been unable to 
live up to the e.xp-ctations which followed from inappropriate conceptualizations 
of the psychological characteristics of offenders or of cTinical intervention 
methods being applied to the psychological problem.s of criminal offenders. I 
believe that evaluative research is the best and possibly last hope for estab- 
lishing the significant contribution v.'hich psychological knowledge can m.ake to 
improve the effectiveness and efficiency of correctional treatment mthin the 
Criminal Justice System and thereby increase the humaneness, effectiveness, and 
efficiency of the Criminal Justice System itself. V/hila there are many strategics, 
for evaluation and for improving our intervention strategies, the fact that 
behavioral training and operations research may be integrated for program. 
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ac count ability, decision-making and evaluation, and the fact that behavioral 
training is a theoretically sound orientr'.tion for enhanolnr: the behavioral 
coiiipetenci ef; of criminal offenders certainly niori ts our Cv^n.^ivu^rfu attpntlon. 
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